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FROM BERLIN TO GENEVA .. . 


[vy the interval between Berlin 
and Geneva, one thing emerged 
crystal clear: the world needs ma- 
turity in foreign relations based on 
the realization that peace in Ger- 
many, Korea, Indo-China and every 
other area of dispute and conflict 
depends on the dogged search for 
agreement through negotiation. 

On the 26th of January, when the 
Rig Four Foreign Ministers met in 
Berlin after years of frustration and 
stalemate in international settle- 
ments, their problem was still the 
unification of Germany and they 
failed once more to solve it. But 
Berlin, on the whole, was not a fail- 
ure, chiefly because the decision was 
made to meet again. 

On the 26th of April when the 
Big Four Ministers met in Geneva, 
this time with the Foreign Minister 
of the Peoples Republic of China, in 
the first Big Five meeting of its 
kind, the problems before them were 
Korea and Indo-China. 

During this fateful ninety days 
the whole world lived between hope 
and fear: hope for a turning point 
toward an era of peace and co- 
operation, fear lest negotiations 
should collapse and the Cold War 
eontinue, with its degrading impact 
on humanity and its ever-mounting 
danger of becoming World War ITT. 

Geneva decisions, limited geogra- 
phically to Asia, have nonetheless 
global implications. The world waits 
an answer to a world-shaking ques- 
tion: will the Cold War be liqui- 
dated, enabling a start to be made 
in the near future toward reduction 
of the staggering arms burden 
which consumes the world’s major 
economic substance, or will the 
United States, isolated as the sole 
proponent of relentless anti-Com- 
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munism, pursue its cold war policy 
to the costly bitter end? 

Prime Minister Churchill, peren- 
nially alert to political danger sig- 
nals was neatly blocked by the 
United States when he patiently 
pleaded for top-level conferences be- 
tween the Heads of States. Instead, 
a series of high-level talks among 
the Big Three Foreign Ministers 
were held at London, Washington 
and Bermuda. Allied pressure at 
length persuaded the United States 
to include the Soviet Union’s For- 
eign Minister at Berlin, and both 
Molotov and Chou Enlai at Geneva. 

Moscow, it is true, came to Ber- 
lin and departed with fixed ideas; 
so did the West. She stood ada- 
mantly for the preservation of her 
sphere of influence in the Russian 
zone of Germany, so did France, 
Britain and the United States in 
their western zones. Yet Berlin 
broke the long  non-negotiation 
period and produced a western for- 
mula to the effect that peace will be 
a steady conference-to-conference 
process. The Russian position was 
clarified at Berlin: Moscow will not 
respond to negotiations from “posi- 
tions of strength,” either through 
military coalitions or prefabricated 
diplomatic decisions. All four Min- 
isters agreed that the door to future 
negotiations must be kept open and 
without delay set the conference on 
Korea and Indo-China. 

Meanwhile, not only Moscow’s 
opposition to France’s pending 
membership in the European De- 
fense Community, where Germany 
is to have equal military status, but 
her hostility to NATO, vanished 
with a Soviet proposal to join an 
all-European alliance which would 
preclude future rival alliances on 
that Continent. This was rejected 


NEGOTIATION OR ULTIMATUM 


as a Trojan Horse scheme. On the 
other hand, a veritable marathon for 
trade agreements with the Com- 
munist world was going on, with 
Britain in the lead. Even the United 
States was obliged to ease the stra- 
tegic embargoes which had been 
established during the Korean war. 
The best record in expanding East- 
West trade was won by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe. The growing psychological 
acceptance of “neutralism” was per- 
haps a greater factor than expand- 
ing commercial contracts for easing 
the tensions which had been under- 
mining morale everywhere and 
blocking economic and social prog- 
ress particularly in the less devel- 
oped areas. 

This trend was cultivated by 
Moscow through dozens of invited 
cultural and scientific missions who 
were urged to come and see for 
themselves how people lived and 
worked in the Soviet Union. Slowly 
but surely the “iron-curtain” was 
melting. Moving with accelerated 
activity at the United Nations, the 
USSR joined ILO and UNESCO 
without reservations and likewise 
contributed funds to the UN Tech- 
nical Assistance program uncondi- 
tionally. The Head of Delegation, 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky, filed Russia’s 
ratification of the Treaty for the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide and the Conven- 
tion for the Political Rights of 
Women. These deeds were grate- 
fully noted by the western world 
with the conspicuous exception of 
the U. S . A., whose delegation at 
the UN continued to move along its 
well-worn anti-Communist groove. 

At this time, the right of the 
Peoples Republic of China to the 

(cont'd on page 4, col. 1) 
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Creative Handling of Conflict 


By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 


Conflict is a hardy perennial in 
the human scene. It ranges from 
the squabbles of youngsters over 
a toy to wars between nations—or 
between ideologies. There is no way 
in which we can go through life 
without being, many times over, 
witness to conflict and involved in 
conflict. If, therefore, we have no 
creative wisdom regarding it—if we 
merely act on frightened or hostile 
impulse each separate time—there 
will be a great many occasions when 
we fail to do what might be done 
in behalf of emotional health and 
sound human relations. 

About some conflicts, of course. 
nothing needs to be done, and about 
other conflicts — especially those 
that involve basic value systems— 
nothing can be done. But when we 
have subtracted all such conflicts, 
there are more than enough left to 
put to the test our best resources of 
insight and good will. 

It would seem that the least we 
can do as individuals in behalf of 
the mind’s health in an age of fear, 
anger and violence, is to try to 
understand something about the 
psychology of conflict and to build 
for ourselves some working philoso- 
phy with regard to it. For the 
world’s misery today is a report on 
multiple conflicts, large and small, 
that have got out of hand. 

Unless a contrary influence is ex- 
erted. conflicts tends to take a line 
from bad to worse. Yet it is by no 
means a fated line. There is one 
force that can change the direction 
of development in a great many 
cases and make it go from bad to 
better: the force, namely. of human 
personality that is in sound enough 
emotional health and in_ close 
enough touch with reality to take 
the initiative in using reason. Such 
resort to reason does not signify 
weakness or appeasement. It is less 


an act of giving in than of taking 
creative command. Of all the pow- 
ers man has released in the world, 
none has proved more surprising 
than has rational good will applied 
to a situation where the stage is set 
for hostile self-defense and retalia- 
tion, 

Many pecple, of course, for reas- 
ons of expediency, fear, or con- 
science, manage to hold a reciprocal 
rage in check—and pay for the ef- 
fort later in the coin of headache, 
fatigue, or indigestion. Lut we are 
not here asking about these. We 
are interested, rather, in the person 
who is spontaneously able, where 
the stage is set for conflict, to keep 
his perspective, see his adversary as 
a human being, and conceive of pos- 
sibilities other than those of win- 
ning or losing. What manner of 
individual is he? One answer would 
appear almost axiomatic: he is one 
who has worked out his own inner 
conflicts well enough to be relative- 
ly at peace with himself. 

The fact that he can, in a critical 
moment, keep his sense of possibili- 
ties alive would appear to mean that 
he is not so consumed by anxiety 
that he has lost touch with all as- 
pects of reality save those relevant 
to his self-defense. He can still see 
beyond the threatening present; he 
can still make flexible, adaptive re- 
sponses — not merely emotional re- 
flexes. 

Significantly, moreover, he can 
wait: he can exercise the peculiar 
human prerogative of delaying a re- 
sponse until he can size up the situa- 
tion and choose what to do. Only 
inner peace, we know, enables an in- 
dividual, in circumstances fraught 
with hostile possibilities thus to wait, 
without getting tensed up or filling 
the interval with nervous or bellig- 
erant words. 

Finally, he shows the courage to 
offer friendliness where it is quite 
likely to be rejected; to take a 
chance on being made to look like a 
fool, or on being attacked with his 
defenses down. 

Looked at from one angle, today’s 
world is a_ discouraging place. 
Wherever we turn our eyes and 
minds we are witness to destructive 
conflict. Looked at from another 
angle, however, it is perhaps a more 
encouraging place than ever before. 
There is nothing new about the fact 
of conflict, but there is something 
new in today’s intense interest in 
learning how to make peace. 


All counselors and psychiatrists 
share this interest; for all therapy 
is, in its essence, a peacemaking 
enterprise. It is an effort to help 
individuals who seem hopelessly at 


odds with themselves and others to 
work through to the kind of inner 
peace that can reflect itself in im- 
proved interpersonal relations. <A 
different kind of contribution is be- 
ing made by those who set up re- 
search projects—in group dynamics, 
for cxample—to try to bring into 
being, by actual experiment, a new 
body of knowledge about how peo- 
ple affect one another in group sit- 
uations. Research projects in this 
area are something new under the 
sun; and the knowledge they are 
gradually consolidating can, in my- 
riad different places in our society, 
be turned into a power that resolves 
irrational conflict. 

It may seem on the international! 
front that war-making has well-nigh 
crowded out peacemaking. Yet cer- 
tain facts stand encouragingly clear. 
Peacemaking between individuals, 
we have noted, involves more than 
a mere refraining irom combat. It 
means their being induced to share 
experiences through which they can 
learn to like each other. If we hold 
this principle in mind, we can meas- 
ure in a new way the significance of 
such enterprises as the WHO and 
the FAO. Irrational conflict has not 
passed away. We are not in, nor 
within sight of, an age of construc- 
tive peace. Yet today’s manifold 
cfforts to make peace, and to learn 
how to make peace, would seem to 
add up to kind of “tumultuous get- 
ting ready”; for a time when the 
cnergies of men, in greater measure 
than now, can be given over to 
building up the world instead of 
tearing it down. 

There are, and will continue to be, 
countless situations in which noth- 
ing but patient experiment will even 
begin to open the road toward rec- 
onciliation and shared experience. 

The patience called for is of the 
creative sort that has health in it: 
that is marked by a vital sense ol 
possibilities, a willingness to try one 
thing after another until something 
clicks, an affection for working ma- 
terials and even for the baffling 
problems they present, and a resili- 
ent power to absorb without feeling 
oneself to be a failure. 

Where interpersonal and _inter- 
group relations are concerned, the 
elements available to the creative 
mind are human emotions. The 
peacemaker does not need to dream 
of the heaven on earth he could 
bring to pass if only human nature 
were a different stuff. His business 
is to feel through and beyond con- 
flict to the possibilities of new unity 
—and to take a chance on these pos- 
sibilities. 

—From “The Mind Alive’, by H. and B. 

Overstreet, copyright 1954 by W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., New York. 
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RIGHT OF PETITION: Statement Presented to the 10th Session 
of the Human Rights Commission on the Right of Petition, 
by the WILPF - March 14, 1954 (Excerpts) 


MONG the principal questions 

remaining to be answered which 
are betore the tenth session of the 
Human Rights Commission, is this 
one: “Shall the right of petition be 
granted to individuals, groups and 
recognized non-governmental or- 
ganizations as well as States Par- 
ties?’ The WILPF believes the 
answer is “yes”, and expressed 
its views clearly in the resolution 
adopted at the All Congress in 
Paris, August, 1953. Although the 
request made at that time was ad- 
dressed to the General Assembly, 
which was to convene ior its eighth 
session the following month, we 
believe the contents of this resolu- 
tion are equally applicable to the 
Human Rights Commission now in 
session, and therefore present it for 
consideration of the Commission. 

The resolution reads as follows: 
“The XII International Congress of 
the WILPF meeting in Paris, Aug- 
ust 2-8, 1953. 

DEEPLY REGRETS that the 
provisions of Article 52 of the Drait 
Covenant of liuman Rights as rec- 
ommended by the recent Ninth Ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights restrict to States Parties the 
right to bring matters concerning 
the violation of human rights to the 
attention of another State and, after 
six months, to the “Committee” on 
lluman Rights, and 

URGES the coming Lighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to protect those whose rights 
are violated by providing a new 
article entitling the Iluman Rights 
“Committee” (to be set up) to re- 
ceive and consider also COMMUNI- 
CATIONS F ROM _ INDIVID- 
UALS and FROM NON-GOV- 
kRNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS and TO INITIATE IT- 
SILI proceedings in cases serious 
cnough to justify international ac- 
tion by the United Nations. 

While fully recognizing that the 
sovereignty of National Govern- 
ments is a reality, this Congress, 
equally aware of the fact that re- 
course to national authorities may 
in many cases be exhausted or even 
impossible, holds that the discrep- 
ancy between the reality of national 
sovereignty on the one hand and 
the cruel reality of facts faced by the 
many legally unprotected, on the 
other hand, makes the right to peti- 
tion from individuals and private 
organizations the more important. 

It is the most earnest desire of 
this Congress to see the confidence 
of the peoples of the world in the 


work of the United Nations restored 
by the explicit recognition through 
the General Assembly of the equal 
and inalienable right of ALL mem- 
bers of the human family to be 
heard and protected by the rule of 
law, regardless oi their nationality 
or residence. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution 
speaks for itself and there is little to 
add to the views therein expressed. 
lt may not be considered within the 
competence of a non-governmental 
organization, even if accredited to 
the United Nations, to suggest to 
this Commission what machinery 
for implementation of the Right 
Petition should be set up, nor how 
this should be done. It is, however, 
we believe, within the competence 
of, as well as a responsibility that 
must be discharged by, Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations to express 
their deep concern and earnest de- 
sire that concrete measures be tak- 
en by which a broader and more 
effective means for receiving and 
dealing with legitimate complaints 
against violations of individual hu- 
man rights may be established. 

The WILPF realizes that the 
idea of an individual going over 
the authority of the state in pre- 
senting petitions is an unfamiliar 
one. Nevertheless, we believe, that 
if a State guarantees that it will 
observe certain standards, and is 
charged with not doing so, it can- 
not properly object to examination 
by a United Nations agency. After 
all, no State would be under com- 
pulsion beyond the criticism of a 
United Nations finding or recom- 
mendation, which can hardly be 
considered interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of the State. Indeed, 
in several instances the General As- 
sembly has taken the position that 
United Nations’ recommendations 
are not such interference. 

The WILPF bases its earnest de- 
sire that the right to bring matters 
concerning violations of human 
rights be granted to individuals, 
groups and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, as well as to States 
Parties, on Article 62, paragraph 2, 
of the Charter and on the clear def- 
inition of human rights in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
We believe the right of petition for 
individuals is the crucial test of the 
intentions of those who drafted the 
Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. To us, hu- 
man rights mean the rights of indi- 


viduals. 
GLADYS D. WALSER 


Committee For World 
Development and 


World Disarmament 
The WILPF and its Committee 
for World Development and World 
Disarmament were two of the 15 
groups which organized the Con- 
ference on World Disarmament and 
Development held in March in New 
York City. The conferees came 
from 43 national organizations to 
discuss “What conditions are neces- 
sary to achieve world disarmament 
and free the world’s resources for 
human progress?” Following the 
Conierence, the Committee for 
World Development and World 
Wisarmament was appointed as a 
“watchdog committee” to inform 
the 15 sponsoring organizations of 
any occasion for action. Summaries 
of the Conference may be obtained 
by sending 25¢ to the Committee 
for World Development and World 
Wisarmament, 345 East 40th Street, 
New York 17. 


Plans For 40th Year 

\Ve are trying to make plans in 
connection with a 40th Anniversary 
Celebration of the WILPF in 1954. 
It is not too soon to get started. 

We want to enlist the acive co- 
operation and participation of each 
(and every) WILPF member, so 
that every possibility may be ex- 
plored, and no channel overlooked. 

.\ chairman and a fund committee 
are needed for this important proj- 
ect. It’s success means much to the 
WIL. in terms of good will and 
good public relations. Please volun- 
teer your services—or suggest a 
likely candidate. 

Suggest radio and television pro- 
erams where interviews about Jane 
Addams might be used. 

Please offer your services or sug- 
gest someone—to write such a 
script, and/or magazine articles. 

For the above, and any other 
ideas in this connection, please get 
in touch with the National Presi- 
dent c/o the General Administra- 
tive Office, Philadelphia. 

JANET NEUMAN, 
Co-ordinator, Public Relations 


A Project for Branches 
kecommended : 

New full-length documentary 
film, “Mahatma Gandhi—20th 
Century Prophet,” presented by 
The American Academy of 
Asian Studies. Ask for more in- 
formation either Philadelphia 
Office or American Friends 
Service Committee. Won’t you 
use this film in your community 
to promote WIL ideas? 


From Berlin to Geneva—cont. 
Chinese seat at the United Nations 
was bitterly challenged by the mem- 
bers of the U. S. Delegation and Mr. 
Dulles, who had agreed to the New 
China’s representation at Geneva, 
changed his mind. He then an- 
nounced his policy of instant atomic 
retaliation. As if this were not im- 
pressive enough, test explosions of 
the H-bombh were sect off in the Pa- 
cific, injuring many Japanese fisher- 
men, outraging the French and the 
British, and revolting world public 
opinion. 

At the Conference of Inter-Ameri- 
can States at Caracas, Venezuela, 
shortly after Berlin, the cold war 
invectives of Mr. Dulles shattered 
two decades of American solidarity. 
as he forced the supremacy of the 
Communist issue upon unwilling 
Latin neighbors. 

With its Turkish-Pakistani mili- 
tary pacts the U. S. forged the first 
links in a military chain along the 
Asian and Near Eastern borders of 
Russia. U. S. arms to Pakistan act- 
ed like fresh fuel on the smolder- 
ing tensions of the Near East, caus- 
ing the Soviet Union to take an 
open stand on the side of the Arabs 
who have thus far withstood west- 
ern pressure for a Middle East Com- 
mand. 

Tn Indo-China, a cease fire offered 
by Ho Chi Minh, the Indo-China 
leader, and urged by India’s Nehru, 
looked good to a war-weary France, 
but to the United States such a truce 
or the unification of Indo-China in 
a united-front government was tan- 
tamount to surrender to the Com- 
munists. In Washington the slogan 
of “unconditional surrender” was 
heard again. 

In mid-March the Viet Minh 
troops gave reply in an all-out as- 
sault on Dien Bien Phu, forcing the 
surrender on May 7th, of 12,000 
French Legionnaires and their Gen- 
eral. 

At the opening of the Geneva 
Conference, ten davs before defeat, 
Mr. Dulles divulged his plan for an 
Fast-Asian Security Pact against 
Communism, offering military inter- 
vention with American troops to 
win the Indo-China war. The hard 
truth being a stranger to Mr. Dulles, 
he does not know that military vic- 
tory in Indo-China is impossible 
unless the people are on “our side.” 
But they are not; they are fighting 
to achieve their independence and 
better life for themselves and their 
children. Common sense demands 
that France grant complete inde- 
pendence to the people of Indo- 
China if for no higher motive than 


the retrieving of her own self- 
respect. 

Negotiation or Ultimatum? There 
is but one mature choice. The will 
of the people turning away from the 
cold war and its meaningless “vic- 
tories” toward negotiation and peace 
must become such a force that 
neither the Soviet Union or the 
United States, or the two combined 
could contain it. If the U. S. gov- 
ernment persists in its addiction to 
the cold war, it will find itself no 
longer merely against the Soviet 
Union but much of Asia and the 


“Free World” besides. 


U.N. Chairman So Pleased 


To "Meet" You! 


The new UN Chairman, appoint- 
ed last October as co-ordinator 
among Gladys Walser and Branch 
UN chairmen, is eager to get ac- 
quainted with UN chairmen. She 
hopefully adds her appeal to Gladys 
Walser’s earlier appeal for names 
of UN chairmen already appointed 
and not yet reported, and for prompt 
action by Branches, state and local, 
who have not yet named a UN 
chairman, We aren’t pushing you—- 
we understand how difficult it is to 
recruit able and willing members 
for additional work—but we ARE 
prodding you just a bit in the hope 
of getting our new setup operating 
efficiently. As planned, this liaison 
work should prove helpful to the 
branches in their local efforts to 
support the UN, and it would, I am 
sure, be a great help to our observer 
at the UN if she could know that 
her efforts, in terms of meetings at- 
tended, reports written and mate- 
rial gathered were being effectively 
backed on the local level. Much 
good material and help is available 
upon request. A few of the UN 
chairmen have already received ma- 
terial for specific needs. 

Of the seventy-five Branches list- 
ed in the Handbook. thirteen have 
sent us names of UN chairmen. 
That’s sixty-two to go! Let’s see 
how quickly we can reverse these 
figures. WHO is your UN chair- 
man? I’d be SO happv to know her! 

Dorothy E. Vinogradoff. 
United Nations Chairman. 


Religious Contacts 

Between May 20. when the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. meetings 
open in Detroit, and November 18, 
when the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church closes its assembly in 
Milwaukee, national denominational 
hodies will be meeting to transact 
business and to pass resolutions. In 


Literature Corner 

Disarmament With Full Employ- 
ment is an excellent and timely 
piece of literature on the important 
question of how to have both dis- 
armament and full employment. 5c 
each---3U for $1.75—100 for $3.00. 

Which Must Come First? is a 
new p:ece oi literature prepared by 
the Committee for World Develop- 
ment and World Disarmament 
This pamphlet points out that in- 
stead of arguing as to which must 
come first, we must work for World 
Economic Development, World Dis- 
armament, East - West Political 
Settlements and World Law simul- 
taneously because each is dependent 
on the other for its successful 
achievement. 5 for 20c—100 for 
$3.00—1,000 for $25.00. 

Global Nepkins: Members of the 
WILPF who came to the February, 
1954, Board meeting may remember 
the beautiful global napkins, on 
which several nationalities or cul- 
tures are represented, used on cer- 
tain social occasions. Now these 
napkins are for sale from the Na- 
tional Literature Department. A 
package of 30 napkins sells for 50c. 

All the above-mentioned items 
can be obtained from the National 
Literature Department in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The National Literature Commit- 
tee is thinking of using a cartoon on 
its next piece of literature, so will 
you please send to the National 
Literature Department some car- 
toons dealing with the subjects of 
peace and disarmament. 


the past many strong pronounce- 
ments have been approved at ses- 
sions of this kind, calling upon the 
people in the local church to study 
and to support issues which could 
help to build a peaceful world. 

Members of the WILPF who 
are representatives to their de- 
nominational conferences on a 
district, state and national level, 
need to be alert to every oppor- 
tunity to stand for the priorities 
of the organization which parallei 
the concerns of the church—support 
of the United Nations; world devel- 
opment for Christian reasons rather 
than in the interest of national 
“security”; recognition of human 
rights and disarmament. WIL mem- 
bers who are not delegates to con- 
ferences themselves should contact 
those who are in an endeavor to 
share with them the conviction that 
now is the time to manifest the 
great principles of Christian faith, 
hope and love. 


ADELLA LANGILL, 
Chm. Religious Contacts Committee 
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